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HOMEMAKERS'  CHAT  Thursday,  April  17,  1941. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "QUESTIONS  aND  ANSWERS".  Information  from  several  "bureaus  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Bulletins  available,  Farmers'  Bulletin  750,  Roses  in 
the  Home,  and  Leaflet  134,  Production  of  Watercress. 

— ooOoo — 

Another  Thursday,  and  more  spring-time  questions  in  the  mailbag.    Here's  a 
letter  asking  about  rose  cuttings,  one  about  watercress,  another  on  laundering 
corduroy,  and  a  question  about  dill.    As  usual,  we  have  turned  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  information  to  pass  on  to  these  writers. 

We'll  take  the  question  about  roses  first.     "Please  tell  me  how  to  grow 
roses  from  cuttings.    Is  there  any  particular  time  for  taking  the  cuttings?" 

Plant  scientists  say  you  can  take  greenwood  cuttings  in  the  spring,  when- 
ever the  wood  has  begun  to  harden  and  has  become  firm.    Make  hardwood  cut-tings  in 
the  fall.    You  make  cuttings  the  same  way  for  any  type  of  rose. 

You  can  often  get  several  cuttings  from  one  stem.    A  piece  from  3  to  6 
inches  long,  with  three  buds  on  it,  makes  a  cutting  of  good  length.    Make  the  cuts 
close  below  the  lowest  bud  and  slightly  above  the  upper  bud.    Take  off  the  lower 
leaves,  but  leave  the  one  at  the  top.    Cut  away  all  but  two  of  the  leaflets,  to 
reduce  the  leaf  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 

Drop  the  cuttings  immediately  into  water  or  wrap  them  in  moist  paper  until 
you  can  plant  them.    Don't  delay  setting  them  out.    Put  them  into  small  holes  in 
sand  or  light  loamy  soil,  deep  enough  so  that  the  top  bud  and  leaves  are  just  out 
of  the  soil.    Pack  the  earth  down  very  firmly  about  them.    Water  thoroughly,  and 
cover  with  glass.     If  you  have  just  a  few  cuttings,  you  could  plant  each  one  under 
an  inverted  fruit  jar  until  it's  well  started.     If  you  have  a  great  many,  set  them 
in  a  trench  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  shaded  glass  top  or  cheesecloth  cover. 


When  the  roots  have  formed  freely,  transplant  the  cuttings  to  good  soil 
where  they  remain  temporarily  until  well  established.     Water  well,  and  shade  from 
the  midday  sun  for  a  few  days.    Eventually,  when  the  plants  are  strong  enough,  you 
can  transplant  them  to  a  permanent  "bed. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  developed  successful  varieties  of  many  types 
of  roses, —  for  "borders,  hushes,  climhing,  or  cutting, —  and  you  can  get  informa- 
tion about  them  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  750,  Roses  for  the  Home.    Write  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  copy. 

Our  next  correspondent  asks:  "We  are  very  fond  of  watercress  in  salads. 
Could  I  grow  it  in  my  garden?" 

Yes,  watercress  is  easily  grown,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  it  deserves  more  attention  by  home  gardeners.  There's  a  free  government  leaf- 
let on  the  subject,  incidentally,  Number  134,  Production  of  Watercress. 

Watercress  grows  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions.    Most  of  the  cress  pro- 
duced commercially  is  limited  to  regions  where  there  are  warm  limestone  springs. 
But  you  can  grow  cress  in  any  moist  shady  place  in  the  garden  where  you  can  water 
it  easily.     Some  gardeners  grow  cress  in  cold  frames,  into  which  they  can  run 
water. 

The  best  watercress  comes  from  clear,   running  water,  or  about  springs  where 
it  can  be  watered  often.     Don't  choose  a  rapidly  moving  stream  for  planting  cress, 
or  one  that  overflows  easily  during  flood  seasons,  and  don't  use  stagnant  water. 
The  water  must  be  fit  for  drinking,  of  course.    Plant  watercress  early  in  the 
spring, —  before  May,  if  possible.     You  can  start  it  from  seed  or  cuttings  taken 
from  established  plants.     The  cuttings  will  root  readily  if  you  plant  them  in  moist 
soil  or  sand  and  water  them  well.     The  plants  soon  spread  naturally  and  when  once 
established  will  persist  indefinitely  in  the  cooler  sections  of  the  country.  In 
warmer  regions  you  have  to  drain  and  dig  up  the  beds  each  year,  and  replant  them, 
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to  keep  the  plantings  in  a  sanitary  condition.    Gather  watercress  at  any  season 
except  in  freezing  weather. 

Our  next  question  is  about  laundering  corduroy.     "What  is  the  right  way  to 
wash  hoys'  medium-weight  corduroy  slacks,  knickers,  or  shorts?" 

In  the  first  place,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  don't  wait  until  the 
corduroys  are  very  dirty  before  laundering  them.    Wash  them  in  a  suds  made  with 
neutral  soap.    Dip  the  garments  up  and  down  in  the  suds  and  put  them  through  2  or 
more  rinse  waters.    Press  out  all  the  water  you  can  after  each  rinsing,  but  don't 
wring  or  twist,  as  that  will  show  when  the  article  is  dry.     Hang  the  garments  up 
to  dry  so  that  the  water  drains  down  with  the  nap. 

While  the  corduroy  garments  are  still  slightly  damp,  pull  them  into  shape 
and  brush  them  along  the  direction  of  the  ribs.     If  necessary,  press  seams  and 
pockets  to  give  a  tailored  appearance  to  the  garment. 

In  testing  a  dozen  cotton  corduroy  fabrics  suitable  for  boys'  clothing,  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  found  that  none  of  the  fabrics  faded  when  laundered  with 
neutral  soap  suds,  but  only  5  of  the  12  were  colorfast  in  a  solution  of  soap  and 
soda.    Nearly  all  faded  badly  if  a  bleaching  compound  was  used  in  the  water. 

Last  comes  a  question  about  dill.     "Is  dill  ever  used  for  anything  except 
cucumber  pickles?" 

Miriam  Birdseye,  of  the  Extension  Service,  answered  this  question  for  us. 
She  says  that  many  people  have  been  missing  the  possibilities  of  fresh  dill  as  a 
seasoning,  used  much  as  parsley  is  used.    The  young,  feathery,  spicy  leaves  make 
a  delicious  variation  in  the  flavor  of  creamed  dishes,  such  as  creamed  chicken  or 
creamed  shrimp.    You  just  add  enough  chopped  dill  leaves  to  the  sauce  to  flavor 
it  and  color  it  bright  green.    Another  way  to  use  chopped  dill  leaves  is  to 
sprinkle  them  on  broiled  lamb  chops,  fried  fish,  veal  cutlet,  or  steak.    Then  pour 
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over  the  dill  a  very  little  hot  melted  butter  or  fat  to  "bring  out  the  new  flavor. 
You  can  also  add  "bits  of  dill  leaves  to  salads,  omelets,  scrambled  eggs  or  soups. 

Keep  a  few  plants  cut  back,   so  that  they  cannot  bloom,  and  you  will  have 
young,  juicy  leaves  for  seasoning  till  late  in  the  fall. 

And  with  that  hint,  we'll  have  to  stop  for  today.    More  questions  and 
answers  next  week. 
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